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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

According to my apprehension, sin consists in the 
creature’s preferring the indulgence of its depraved 
nature, to the obedience of Divine grace; which 
indulgence leads it to the abuse of that grace; and 
to think, speak and act against the manifest will of 
its Creator. Neither the origin, nor continuance 
of sin in the world can be the fruit of God’s will; 
for it always brings his displeasure upon the crea- 
ture. It is not the effect, but the cause of his dis- 
pleasure. A Being, perfectly holy, just and good, 
can neither do evil, nor delight in seeing his crea- 
tures do it. It is contrary to his nature, therefore 
against his will, and what he could not suffer to 
originate without offering means to prevent it, and 
showing his displeasure with it ; nor can he consist- 
ently be conceived to extend personal approbation, 
or aversion to any, exclusive of the state of the 
parties respecting good and evil. 

That some obey, and others refuse obedience to 
the manifestations of Divine grace, is certainly 
true; and we believe, the cause of this difference 
is not of God, but entirely owing to man. Let him 
that doubts it inquire in his own conscience. The 
faithful witness there, by its condemnations for evil, 
will plainly show him, that the fault is his own. 
What man is there upon earth without these com- 
punctive strokes? Who has not, also, felt at times 
inclinations and dispositions excited in him towards 
virtue and a good life; and who knows not, that 
when he followed them, he found peace in his obe- 
dience; and when he turned from this salutary pur- 
suit to onc of a contrary nature, he incurred trouble 
and condemnation? Can a reasonable creature 
need further proof, that both those convicting repre- 
hensions and comforts, are the internal immediate 
adjudications of a just, good, powerful, omnipresent, 
all-intelligent principle? And what is this but 
God; and for what end doth he thus attend every 
soul and conscience, but that all may come to re- 
pentance and experience salvation? 

The first moving, true and proper cause of man’s 
salvation, is the goodness and love of God to him. 
The essential means by which he effects it, is the 
operation of his own holy spirit on the soul of man; 
often immediately, and sometimes instrumentally, 
by making use of exterior and incidental things, 
and working by them as secondary means; such 
as preaching, reading the Scriptures and other 
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good books, pious conversation, worship, mercies, 
distresses, &c. After this manner it pleaseth Divine 
wisdom to exercise the body in the service of the 
soul, whereby both are bettered divers ways. It is 
God by his holy spirit who worketh all good in 
man, both as to the will and the deed. It is by 
grace we are saved, through faith, or in the way of 
faith, that faith which worketh by the love of God 
to the purifying of the heart, and the production of 
good works. ‘These are the genuine fruits of it, 
and inseparable from it: therefore without works 
we cannot be saved. Yet it is not by the works 
that we are saved, as the cause of salvation to us, 
but by grace through the root of them, the faith, by 
which we believe in God, open to, and receive him, 
cleave to him, trust in him, and so lay hold of 
eternal life, This faith is not our faculty, but the 
gift of God to us. It comes by grace, the free grace 


but that all should come to repentance.” (2 Pet. 
iii. 9.) He whose works are evil, hath not this 
saving faith, believe what propositions he will ; for 
where it is, it necessarily produceth good works, 
This root is never without its fruits. “ Show me 
thy faith without thy works, and I will show thee 
my faith by my works,” (Jam. ii. 18,) saith the 
apostle James. Yet these works do not render us 
meritorious of salvation, for they are not to be 
attributed to us, but wholly to him, who, through 
his grace, hath brought us into this blessed state of 
living faith wherein they are produced. “ For by 
grace are ye saved, through faith, and that not of 
yourselves. It is the gift of God. Not of works, lest 
any man should boast; for we are his workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained, that we should 
walk in them.” (Eph. ii. 8. 9, 10.) 

The reprobationary scheme demonstrates, to 
what a pitch of absurdity the minds even of sensible 
and pious men may be carried, when they follow 
their own cloudy reasonings instead of the illumi- 
nations of the holy spirit. Calvin asserts that, by 
the ordination and the will of God Adam fell. 
God would have man to fall—and that the highest 
or remote cause of hardening is the will of God. 
Beza saith, God hath predestinated not only unto 
damnation, but also unto the causes of it, whomso- 
ever he saw meet. Zanchius, that God is the first 
cause of obduration. Zuinglius, that God moveth 
the robber to kill. He killeth, God forcing him 
thereunto. But thou wilt say, he is forced to sin; 
I permit truly that he is forced. Piscator, that 
reprobate persons are absolutely ordained to this 
two-fold end; to undergo everlasting punishment, 
and necessarily to sin; and therefore to sin that 
they may be justly punished. (Cap. 3. Gen. 1 Inst. 
C.18 8.1. Lib. de Pred. Lib. de Prov. Lib. 
de Preed. De Eccaut. Q. 5. Lib. de Provid. C. 5. 
Resp. ad Verst. Part. i. p. 120.) It is a mystery 
to me, how the poor reprobates can be justly pun- 
ished, for actions they are Divinely obliged to com- 
mit ; or how they can sin by necessarily doing the 
will of God. 

Our modern writers of this class, refined a little 
from the barbarism of their predecessors in expres- 
sion, but their refinements ultimately centre in the 
like accusation of their Creator. Jonathan Ed- 
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wards, M. A. in bis careful and strict inquiry into 
the modern prevailing notions of that freedom of 
will, &e., has these expressions. “ If by the author 
of sin be meant the sinner, the agent, or actor of 
sin, or the doer of a wicked thing; so it would be 
a reproach and blasphemy to suppose God to be 
the author of sin. But if by the author of sin is 
meant the permitter or not hinderer of sin; and at 
the same time a disposer of the state of events in 
such a manner, for wise, holy, and most excellent 
ends and purposes, that sin, if it be permitted, or 
not hindered, will most certainly and infallibly 
follow; I say, if this be all that is meant by the 
author of sin, Ido not deny that God is the author 
of sin”’—“ It is no reproach for the Most High to 
be thus the author of sin. This is not to be the 
actor of sin, but on the contrary, of holiness. 
What God doth herein is holy, and a glorious ex- 
ercise of the infinite excellency of his nature” — 
“That it is most certainly so, that God is in such 
manner the disposer and orderer of sin, is evident, 
if any credit is to be given to Scripture; as well 
as it is impossible in the nature of things to be 
otherwise.” (P. 357-8.) 

I think I have already shown, in the preceding 
part of this discourse, that it is not only possible, 
but most probable to be otherwise ; and now shall 
proceed to show, it is impossible to be according to 
this author’s assertion. 

If God disposeth the state of events in such a 
manner, that sin will most certainly follow, and 
that he also permits, or doth not hinder it, he must 
be the sole author of sin himself; and those who 
are called the actors, or committers of evil, are 
only subjects by whom he effects it. They are 
nothing more, in the case, than the necessitated 
instruments of evil. If he hath so ordered the 
nature and concerns of his rational creation, that 
they must most certainly and infallibly sin, he must 
be the cause of sin, and not they; and it cannot 
be righteous in him to charge the blame of what 
must infallibly follow, from his own determination 
and disposal, upon those to whom he has rendered 
it unavoidable. 

If the Almighty, from the beginning, so ordered 
his creation, that evil must necessarily ensue in it, 
it must be designed by him, or he would not have 
so ordered it; and every supposed transgressor 
necessarily acts according to the Divine will, in 
every sin he commits; and the Divine being takes 
pleasure, first in his sin, and next in his eternal 
misery ; for he is certainly pleased when his will 
is done. What worse can be said of the worst of 
beings, than this doctrine implies of the best. 

If man be allowed no choice, he can incur no 
guilt. He must at some time be at liberty, or he 
can never do amiss. If he do only what he is ob- 
liged to do, by a constitution of things fixed by 
his Creator, he cannot sin against him; for what 
he obliges him to do, he wills him to do, and it can 
be no transgression against him to do his will; be- 
cause to sin is to offend him, and to offend him is 
to act contrary to his will. Whatever a man doth 
from the necessity of his nature, let that necessity 
be the consequence of the lapse of his first parents, 
or not, if a remedy be not in his power, it is the 
same thing to him. It was not himself that sub- 
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jected himself to such a faulty or defective nature ; 
therefore he cannot, in equity, be condemned for 
what he could no way help or avoid. To assert, 
that a person may be justly punished for being 
what he is obliged to be, or doing what he is inevi- 
tably forced to do, by his Maker, may pass upon 
blind inconsiderate people for mystery; but to 
others it must appear a manifest absurdity, and a 
most daring one, when attributed to the eternal 
fountain of all truth and justice; a reproach to 
him, and blasphemy against him. 

(To be continued.) 


eee ten 
The Wonders of Creation. 
STARS WITHOUT NUMBER, AND SPACE WITHOUT BOUNDS. 


When the star shepherds (astronomers) of olden 
Greece kept nightly watch upon the twinkling flock, 
that strayed or rested in the unmeasured fields of 
dark immensity, their eyes often turned in wonder 
upon a stream of “milky” light, that mysteriously 
engirdled the star-sown space as with a belt or 
zone. As these early observers possessed a lan- 
guage that was richer than their science, they found 
a very happy name for this interesting object, 
although they could not determine any thing con- 
cerning its nature; they called it Galazius kuklos, 
or “the Milky Circle ;” and this designation proved 
to be so appropriate and full of force, that it has 
remained in favour with star-craftsmen even to the 
present time. Whenever the living successors of 
the early astronomers—observers who have gone 
far towards interpreting the nsysteries that so puz- 
zled their predecessors—wish now, in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, to allude to this re- 
markable cirelet of the nocturnal sky, they still 
recur to the expressive epithet conferred upon it 
by the Greeks, and speak of it as the “ Milky-way,” 
or “ Galaxy.” 

But the star-craftsmen of modern times, having 
caught a glimpse of mysterious gleams, do not sit 
down and wonder at them, as the old star-shep- 
herds did; they, on the contrary, open their eyes 
to a million times their natural size, and then, with 
these wonderfully enlarged organs of vision, they 
look into the mysteries, and detect in their depths 
meaning and purpose. Sir William Herschel made 
his eye four feet wide, three quarters of a century 
ago, in order that he might scrutinize this milky 
stream of the sky; ‘and, with his organ of vision 
thus rendered telescopic, or “ far-seeing,” he dis- 
cerned in it stars by hundreds of thousands. Upon 
one memorable occasion, he counted no less than 
50,000 stars in a small strip of it not more than 
thirty times the breadth of the full-moon. In that 
narrow region, therefore, he saw twelve times as 
many stars as the unaided eye perceives in the en- 
tire heavens. Here, then, is the explanation of 
the phosphorescence of the Milky-way: it is com- 
posed of myriads of stars, withdrawn so far from 
the eye into the remoteness of space, that the entire 
light of the collective host is blended into one faint 

misty gleam, that is almost upon the point of van- 
ishivg from unaided human vision, even when con- 
templated in contrast with the utter blackness of 
night’s deep shadow. A “galaxy” is a mighty 
star-host, banded together in thickly serried ranks, 
but so confused with each other in extreme dis- 
tance, that the several ranks and individuals are 
alike incapable of being distinguished. It is the 
“sheen of their spears” alone that glances to the 
earth. 

Of the army of stars that stand guard around 
man’s dwelling-place, some four or five thousand 
are visible to the naked eye; these are the nearer 
lines of the wonderful armament, resting within 
the scope of the short-sighted human organ of vision. 

But let it be imagined, that whilst man and his 
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ponderous earth hang upon nothing in the void, as|along in their progress so rapidly, that they go 
they do—balanced by the Almighty hand—these |eight times as far again in a second as the railway 
four or five thousand stars are drifted away to join|carriage does in a month. As far as mere speed 
their companions in the milky zone ; and, next, let|is concerned, they are able to put a girdle eight 
it be further conceived that they do not stop even/times round the earth while a common clock makes 
there, but that they and the milky zone then float|a single beat. Can it be ascertained, then, how 
onwards, deeper and deeper into the far-stretching |long the light-beam that comes from the nearest 
realms; then the entire form of light would be|star, to tell of its existence, has to spend upon the 
gathered up, as it was removed further and further, journey? because if it can, this may give an ele- 
into smaller and narrower dimensions. From a|mentary expression that will prove to be manage- 
wide and long stream, it would first be dwarfed able in yet higher computations. By converting 
into a narrow patch; then this patch would dwindle |twenty millions of units that are determined by 
into a speck; and at last it would be a filmy some- | periods of steam-speed, into one unit that is deter- 
thing, seen and yet not seen, cheating the sharpest |mined by light-speed, a new comprehensive span 
eye, and floating nevertheless as a dream of a vision |is obtained, that may certainly be used as a link 
hardly beyond its reach. If, however, a large tele- |in a very long chainindeed. Since light goes eight 
scope were now directed towards this “ dream of a |times as far in a sccond as steam-carriages do in 
vision,” it would again become a vision, as large |thirty-one days, the speed of light is more than 
perhaps as a fourpenny-piece, and as bright, on|twenty millions of times as great as that of 
the dark field of the midnight sky, as the faintest |steam. 
whiff of curl-cloud that the eye ever discerned on| The sun is 3800 times as far again from the 
the blue canopy of a summer’s day. ‘The starsjearth as the earth is round. This distance is so 
would all have been absorbed into the “ galaxy,” |great, that it would take a railway-carriage, mov- 
and this galaxy would then be seen from without, |ing at the rate of 100 miles every three hours, 
instead of from within. It would be contemplated |330 years to get through it; but the earth itself, 
as a curious miniature, hung upon the black walls travelling with a speed of more than 68,000 miles 
of space, instead of being surveyed as a glorious |per hour, gets through a journey of a like extent— 
surrounding panorama. Such, then, is the remote |that is, ninety-five millions of miles—in about 
and external aspect of a star-galaxy. two months. The earth sweeps through ninety- 
But, how, if the deep black walls of space are five millions of miles in this interval. Suppose, 
really hung by a series of such galactic miniatures? |then, some clever surveyor were to take advantage 
How, if the sable curtains that infold the earth are |of this movement of the earth, and were to make 
really the draperies of a picture-gallery, in which an observation upon some one remarkable star on 
star-systems are exhibited by hundreds to tele-|two different occasions, when he was in situations 
scopic gaze? Such really is the case. The magi-|of space ninety-five millions of miles asunder, he 
cal telescope of the present day not only sees stars|would then, on the two occasions, look at the star 
by myriads m the Milky-way, but out far beyond, along lines which converged together to meet at 
in other directions, it contemplates other wondrous |the star, but which were separated from each other 
star-groups, completely encompassed by the void,|at their further extremities by a line ninety-five 
and cut off from each other, as from the star-/ millions of miles long. Now, if the surveyor could 
firmament of man’s nocturnal sky, by chasms of find how great or how small the degree of conver- 
absolute desolation and emptiness—islands without gence was by which these lines approached each 
number on the broad occan of the infinite; archi-|other; or, in other words, if he could make out 
pelagoes of the unfathomable depth, separated by | how far they had to go before they met at the star, 
intervals of all but inconceivable vastness. Not, he would obviously know how far the star is away. 
less than four thousand such galaxy winiatures |'This clever piece of star-surveying has really been 
have been marked and numbered in the catalogues successfully performed. The nearest star is at least 
of the star-exhibition; all of them forms that are |200,000 times farther away than the sun. In the 
familiarly known, and that can be identified at any | triangle formed for the purposes of the survey, the 
instant by the zealous exhibitors who have consti- two long lines run 200,000 times further than the 
tuted themselves their enumerators; and more are|length of the base separating them before they 
continually presenting, as telescopes of the highest|meet. The light-beam comes from the sun to the 
power are directed to fresh regions of research. earth in eight minutes and a quarter, but it must 
But, although of almost inconceivable extent, consume three years and a quarter upon its journey 
the intervals that lie between these shining islands before it can arrive from the nearest star. 
of the void are not immeasurable, an approximate| But the nearest star is only on the inner confines 
idea of their vastness has been realized by science.|of the vast star-galaxy ; the space that it takes 
The measure, however, that is used in the estima- the flash of light three years and a quarter to tra- 
tion is of a very novel kind; it starts with the cir-|verse, is nevertheless but a little space, almost 
cumference of the great earth as its standard unit; swallowed up in the immensity by which it is sur- 
but it very soon finds that this unit is all too small|rounded. By the application of another principle, 
for the work that is on hand, and so converts this|Sir William Herschel convinced himself that the 
into a term of a much higher order. ‘The terre- | most remote stars of the Milky-way are 750 times 
strial sphere is 25,000 miles round ; it would take ‘further away than the nearest one. In making 
a railway-carriage, travelling continuously at the |this estimate, he gave up surveying and its pro- 
rate of one hundred miles every three hours, one |ceeding, as no longer of any avail in the task in 
month to encircle it. Such a material vehicle can-|hand, and he took to sounding the vast depths be- 
not be transported to the nearest star, as there are lfore him in its place. First, he ascertained, by 
no railways laid down through space; but there is|experiments on the way in which light is weakened 
a messenger that habitually performs this journey, |by increasing distance, that if the nearest star were 
and that gives intelligible indications of the rate of|withdrawn until ten times its present distance, it 
its progress whilst doing so. Light-beams pass|would appear like the faintest star that can be dis- 
from star to star through the intervening chasms,|cerned by the naked eye. He next satisfied him- 
and unite the whole by a net-work of connexion. self, that if the star were yet again withdrawn to 
It is by means of such light-beams that informa-|seventy-five times that distance, it would still be 
tion is brought to the earth of the existence of|scen by a telescope, with an aperture eighteen 
these surrounding bodies. These light-beams flash! inches across, as a faint star. Then knowing that 
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he could see myriads of such faint stars in the 
Milky-way, when he employed a telescope of this 
dimension in seeking them, he at once arrived at 
the conclusion, that those stars were seventy-five 
times ten times as far off as the star from which 
light-beams come in three years and a quarter. 
These stars consequently twinkle in a region so 
stupendously remote, that even the flashing light- 
beams cannot reach the earth from them—when 
sent upon its telescopic mission of revealing their 
existence to man—in a less period than 2625 
years. The astronomer, looking through his won- 
derful tube, now sees those stars by means of light 
that started off from them on its errand of revela- 
tion to his eye when Rome and Jerusalem were 
both in their early glories, and ruled by their kings. 

By an extension of the same ingenious reasoning, 
it has been determined that the external galaxies 
are themselves many times more distant than the 
remotest stars of the Milky-way. Sir William 
Herschel found that a star-group, consisting of 
5000 individuals, would have been discerned in 
the midnight heavens, by the help of his large 
four-feet wide telescope, as a faint speck of light, 
if 300,000 times more remote than the nearest 
star in the firmament. As, therefore, numbers of 
such faint specks of light were visible to the glance 
of this noble instrument, he inferred that those 
specks were star-galaxies thus far away; that they 
were really star-groups, so far off that light-beams 
could only flash from them by a passage of close 
upon a million of years. The recent discoveries of 
Lord Rosse have gone a long way to confirm the 
sagacious deductions of the illustrious astronomer 
of the eighteenth century. In his still more gigan- 
tic instrument, many of Sir William Herschel’s 
faint specks are now seen as glorious masses of 
stars, clustering round each other as thick as bees 
in a dense swarm. The leviathan telescope of 
Lord Rosse, which has accomplished this interest- 
ing result, opens the enormous pupil with something 
like an 80,000 eye-penetrating power, and pierces 
as far again into remoteness as the great telescope 
of Sir William Herschell did. Still, it seems only 
to have carried human vision a comparatively tri- 
fling and unimportant step nearer to the bounds of 
universal space; for there, upon the new horizon 
which its penetrating glance brings into sight, fresh 
faint specks, of starless light loom as intractable 
and irresolvable to its powers as the old ones were 
before. The veteran philosopher, Baron Hum- 
boldt, a very high authority in these matters, after 
a deliberate consideration of all the circumstances 
concerned, has placed his belief upon record in the 
pages of Cosmos, that some of these specks reveal 
themselves to the observer by means of light-beams 
which started from them mzl/ions of years ago. 
And so again, in all probability, still Jarger tele- 
scopes, that would discern stars in these specks, 
would still find other specks beyond them which 
have never yet presented themselves to human 
vision. Such is the universe which astronomical 
Science now calls upon the intellect of mankind to 
recognize; a scheme in which star-systems, each 
composed of myriads of orbs, are as numerous as 
the stars themselves are in the glorious firmament 
of night, and in which these star-systems are dis- 
tributed through an expanse that flashing light 
cannot cross in millions of years, although it can 
circle round the earth, seemingly so vast, eight 
times in a second! To an intelligence that has 
been made capable of fathoming these depths, and 
comprehending these results, the universe really 
presents itself as “ unfinished,” or “infinite.” “ In- 
finity” properly means that which is not finished 
or bounded (infinitus) within the scope of human 
investigation or research. 





For “ The Friend,” 
Persecutions of Friends. 


As Christopher Taylor, of Otley, was going to 
a religious meeting on the First-day of the week, 
he was met by Thomas Naylor, who with a staff 
struck him on the head so that he made him reel, 
and with another blow on his face, he broke his 
cheek-bone in pieces. After having knocked him 
down, the barbarous man continued his blows, and 
it was believed would have murdered him imme- 
diately, had not others presently fallen down, and 
kept off some of the blows by taking them on 
themselves. When he had abused them at his 
pleasure, he went away vaunting. Christopher and 
his sympathizing friends exhibited an example of 
perfect patience, in bearing for the cause of reli- 
gion and a good conscience, such cruel abuse, 
which they could have repelled by force, had they 
not judged it unlawful for christians so to do. 
They endured persecution in the suffering spirit of 
the Lamb, not rendering evil for evil. It was 
thought that the man who inflicted the blows, had 
been urged to it by others, but his wickedness was 
soon punished in an exemplary manner. As he 
and some other persons were smoking tobacco in a 
room under which flax was stored, the hot ashes 
fell through crevices in the floor and fired the flax. 
The others escaped, but this poor creature, taking 
up the boards to quench the fire, was, by a sudden 
eruption of fire and smoke, smothered or burnt to 
death. <A fearful doom for one who had showed 
no mercy towards unoffending christians, who 
would have done kindness to him. 

Certain informers came to the house of John 
Watts, of Droitwich, in expectation of a meeting 
being held there ; they found some persons sitting 
at a table, and heard John Cartwright giving 
thanks before meat, while three others were in an 
adjoining room. This they swore to be a conven- 
ticle; and J. Cartwright and one other were sent 
to prison. John Watts, the owner of the house, 
was fined £20, for which his team and horses were 
seized ; and the other three men were fined, and 
goods taken away by warrant of Starner and Per- 
rot, two bailiffs, one of whom, Starner, was shortly 
after found dead by a fall from his horse. Almost 
any farmer or mechanic, having a number of per- 
sons employed, who must assemble round their ta- 
ble several times in a day, would be subject to fine 
upon this principle, and soon be robbed of all their 
property. Friends of that day often performed 
their duties under great hardships and many ag- 
gravating impositions from wicked men. Unright- 
eous laws perverted and misapplied by those who 
were mere vagabonds, subverted government, and 
the prosperity of upright conscientious people, and 
it is no wonder that divine judgment overtook their 
miserable persecutors. 

At Grafton Flyford some soldiers of the Clergy 
band came to a meeting at the house of George 
Maris, and informed of several persons there, 
against whom a warrant was issued by John 
Packington for the seizure of their goods. Fran- 
cis Fincher was taken on his knees at prayer, and 
having heard that he was fined £20, went to Jus. 
tice Packington, at the bowling-green, to expostu- 
late with him, and asking whether he thought prayer 
to God was a breach of the law? Packington told 
him he might pray at home, and that he stood con- 
victed on the oaths of the informers. Francis, with 
christian boldness, exhorted him to justice and 
equity; which, when Sands, the other justice, who 
was also at bowls, heard, he threatened Francis 
that if he did not hold bis tongue, he would send 
him where he would be loth to go. And all this 
was for putting up yacal prayers to his Heavenly 
Father, though our Saviour says men ought always 
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to pray and not to faint. A short time after, the 
officers brought three carts to his house, and car- 
ried away the best of his goods, took possession of 
the rest, and sold all; and within a few weeks he 
was taken from his family, he having a wife and 
several small children, and committed to jail, where 
he laid several months. 

Many fiues were severely levied, frequently to a 
far greater amount than was imposed ; the wicked 
informers not sparing to make the most they could 
cf the office, so that many honest religious people 
were greatly impoverished. Besides cloth, house- 
hold goods and working tools, a mare was taken 
from Stephen Winn which he had borrowed. The 
informer and Richard Morrow, a constable of 
Burton, made forcible entry into his stable, and 
took her away with a saddle and pillion. Next 
morning after the seizure, the constable went to 
breakfast with the informer, and was there heard 
to curse the Quakers, by some who observed what 
followed. From the informer’s house the constable 
went to the London carriers, where as he was 
counting over money, perbaps part of his unjust 
gains, he suddenly fell dead over the table; an 
event which should have served as a solemn warn- 
ing to his craft and the unprincipled informers. 
But being hardened in their sins, they went on 
with their unchristian work without reluctance, or 
fear of their awful end. 

In 1671, a very busy informer against religious 
meetings in York county, was lost in a great snow 
on Eastby pastures, and after about five weeks was 
found, having his eyes and tongue picked out, bis 
body so offensive that the men who carried it home 
complained of the nauseous scent from it for seve- 
ral days. “Woe unto the wicked, it shall be ill 
with him; for the reward of his hands shall be 
given him.” But of them who suffer persecution 
for Christ’s sake, it may be said, “ Say ye to the 
righteous it shall be well with him, for they shall 
eat the fruit of their doings.” 


——-.—-—————— 


Selected. 
Oh! may we so mind the compass of directing 
wisdom, in the steerage of our little barks through 
the ocean of life, as ever to point the right way, 
and at last to land upon that safe and silent shore, 
‘Where tempests rage and billows rave no more.” 


Alas! what do we see in this world that can war- 
rant our usual attachment to it! How often does 
perplexity attend, and disappointment terminate, 
its most promising prospects and pursuits. Was 
the merchant so plainly and continually deceived 
by any of his customers, as we are by its fair prof- 
fers, it would be esteemed a species of madness in 
him to trust them further; but, with respect to the 
world how wide is our resolution from this: what 
does the language of our lives in many instances 
so strongly express as a desire to be further per- 
plexed and deceived, till at length—sometimes sud- 
denly, sometimes more gradually, yet always cer- 
tainly—a total bankruptcy ensues? Death, that 
unpityiag bailiff, ends the delusive toil, and com- 
mits his lawful prisoners to the scanty confines of 
a six-foot room, which is all the accommodation 
left us of the extensive possessions we have grasped 
at.— Letter of George Dillwyn. 





When Corn Grows.—Dr. R. R. Harrison, of 
Prince George county, Va., has taken pains to 
make some careful examinations to ascertain whe- 
ther corn grows, as is generally supposed, more at 
night than by day. August 1, corn grew in twenty- 
four hours, five inches; at night, one and a half 
inches. August 2, it grew four and seven-eighth 
inches ; at night, one and seven-eighths, and in 
the day three inches, 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
Progress of English Agriculture. 

In the year 1856, a few Englishmen accepted 
the invitation of the French Government, crossed 
the Channel with their best live-stock and imple- 
ments, entered into competition with the picked 
agricultural and mechanical skill of continental 
Europe, and found themselves by a long interval 
first in the arts and sciences required for producing 
meat and corn in the most economical manner, un- 
der a climate not eminently favourable, and on 
land which has long lost its virgin fertility. This 
is the problem which modern cultivators have to|vered the utility of ammonia in bones and flesh.” 
solve. Even in agricultural implements great inventions 

The live stock of the British islands are distin-| were suggested, and forgotten, because the farmers 
guished for three merits—the early period at which|of England were not ‘prepared to receive them. 
they become ripe for the butcher, the great amount! The reaping-machine carries us back to the agri- 
of food they produce in return for the food they/ culture of the Gauls. The horse-hoe, the drill, and 
consume, and the large proportion of prime meat! the water or wind driven threshing machines were 
which they yield. }employed in a few obscure localities, but it was not 

The agricultural implements of England are) until necessity made farmers adventurous, and fa- 
distinguished for solidity of construction, ‘simplicity’ ‘cilities of communication rendered one district con- 
of details, and economy in price, as well as for the) versant with the doings of another, that they grew 
rapidity and completeness with which they execute) into general use. W hatey er, therefore, might have 
their work—especially that class of work which in) been effected on particular estates, the condition of 
other countries is more imperfectly and expensively| English agriculture at the close of the eighteenth 
performed by the labour of men or cattle. | century nearly resembled that of the greater 

The best evidence of the superiority of British} part of continental Europe at the present time. 
live-stock and agricultural machinery will be found,| Wheat in many districts was rarely cultivated and 
not in the premiums and medals awarded to them |r rarely eaten by the labouring classes. 
in Vienna or Paris, but in the constantly increas-|and barley were the prevailing crops: a naked 
ing exportation of both to every part of the world| fallow, that is to say, a year of barrenness, “una 
where scientific cultivation has superseded the rude} was too often a year of exhausting weeds, was the 
expedients of earlier times. As to implements, ordinary expedient for restoring the fertility of the 
said the Karl of Carlisle, in addressing an agricul-jsoil. Farm- -yard dung, exposed to the dissolving 
tural gathering of Yorkshiremen, “T saw on the/influence of rain, and carelessly applied, was al- 
plains of Troy the clodcrusher of Crosskill, the! most the only manure. Artificial grasses, with 
drills, the horse-hoes of Garrett, and the ploughs| beans, peas, and cabbages, were rarely grown, and 
of Howard and Ransome.” On the banks of the \turnips were confined to a few counties, w here they 
Danube, the Scheldt, and the Po, of the Mississippi| were sown broadcast. Cultivation (except plough- 
and the Amazon, on the shores ‘of the Baltic and| |ing and harrowing) was performed almost 9 
the Black Sea, in the new continent of Australia, | Iby manual labour; the rude implements were usu 
or in Flanders, the cradle of modern agriculture, ally constructed on the farm, and often in a way 
English implements have the same preference as on|to increase labour instead of to economize it. The 
the | plains of Troy. |cattle were chiefly valued for their dairy qualities| 

Farmers are prosperous, landlords are intent on|or for their powers of draught, and were only fat- 
improving their estates, labourers have ceased to|tened when they would milk or draw no longer. 
hate the drill and the threshing-machine ; during | The greater number of breeds were large- -boned 
the past harvest the reaping-machine has come) and ill-shaped, greedy eaters, and slow in arriving 
into working use; and competent judges are of at maturity: while as very little winter food, ex- 
opinion that an economical steam-cultivator has' cept hay, was raised, the meat laid on by grass in 
been almost perfected. ‘Ihe time seems propitious the summer was lost, or barely maintained in win- 
for reviewing the series of events which during the ter, During the six colder mouths of the year, fresh 
last hundred years have combined to place English| meat was a luxury only enjoyed by the wealthiest} 


agriculture in the position which it now by univer-| personages, Within the recollection of many now 
first-class farmers in Herefordshire salted 


sal consent enjoys. Different men and different) living, 


der of summer barley. Malte duste may here also 
challenge his place, for foure or five quarters there- 
of are sufficient for an acre of ground. And sal 
armoniake, being a volatile salt first incorporated 
and rotted in common earth, is thought to bee a 
rich mould to plant or set in. Dogges and cattes 
and other beastes, and generally all carrion, buried 
under ye rootes of trees, in due time will make 
them flourish and bring forth in great abundance.” 

Thus we find that so long as two hundred and 
fifty-seven years ago an Englishman “had disco- 


: by strewing the waste sope ashes upon a bor- 


a 


Rye, oats, 





means have, in important particulars, founded the. down an old cow in the autumn, which, with flitches|a notion can be gleaned from it of the condition of 


agricultural prosperity of Scotland, although the! of fat bacon, supplied their families with meat until 
two kingdoms have more than once exchanged im- the spring. Esquire Bedel Gunning, in his “‘ Memo- 
provements, A Scotehman only can do justice to | rials of Cambridge,” relates that, w hen Dr, Make: 
the unwritten history of Scotch agriculture. 
There is rarely a great invention received by | ning of the present century, he presented one ot his 
the world of which the germ is not to be found in) tenants with a bull-calf of a superior breed. On 
rome preceding age. ‘This is the case with the his inquiring after it in the following spring, the 
system of artificial manures, which has recently: farmer gratefully replied, “Sir, he was a noble|i 
worked such wonders in agriculture, « and which is|animal; we killed him at Christmas, and have 
touched upon as follows in “ The new and admira- lived upon him ever since.” 
ble Arte of Setting Corne,” by H. Platte, E<quire,) The reclaiming wild sheep-walks, an improve- 
published in 1601, , by “ Peter Shorte, dwelling at ment in the breeds of live stock, an increase in the 
ye signe of ye Starne on Bred Street Hill: quantity of food grown on arable land for their 
° Shavings of horne, upon mine owne expesi- lauppert, and a better rotation of crops, are the 
ence, i must of necessity commende, by means! events which distinguish the progress of English 
whereof I obtagned a more flourishing garden at! agriculture during the last century. The ‘next 
Bishopshal, in a most barren and unfruitful plot of| step, after some advance had been made, was to 
grounde, which none of my predecessors could ever| break down the barriers which separated the far- 
grace or beautifie either with knots or flowers. I) mers of that day, and which left them nearly as 
have had good experience, with singular good suc-|ignorant of what was going on in every district 


peace Thackeray settled in Chester about the begin- | 


besides their own as of what was passing in China 
or Japan. ‘The active agent in this work was the 
son of a prebendary of Canterbury—the well- 
known Arthur Young, one of the most useful and 
sagacious, if not one of the most brilliant of men. 
Within the last twenty years, railways, the penny 
postage, and a cloud of newspapers have rendered 
personal and written communication universal. 
Let a superior animal be bred, an ingenious ma- 
chine invented, or a new kind of manure be dis- 


culated through the press round the whole king- 
dom, and bring visitors or letters of inquiry from 
every quarter. But in the time of Arthur Young 
the most advanced counties communicated with the 
metropolis and each other by thoroughfares which 
could hardly be traversed except by a well-mounted 
horseman or a broad-wheeled wagon drawn by 
twelve horses, while as “ not one farmer in five thou- 
sand read anything at all,” the printing-press could 
not supply the place of personal inspection. Norfolk, 
= a sub-soil which allowed the rain to filter 


: and in a few days the particulars are cir- 


through, boasted her natural roads, and the in- 
habitants quoted with pride a saying of Charles IL., 
that the county ought to be cut up to make high- 
ways for the rest of the kingdom. But this only 
proved how deplorable was the condition of the 
other parts of the country, for when Young visited 
Norfolk, he did not meet with a single mile of good 
road. In Essex he found lanes so narrow that 
| hardly anything could pass a carriage, ruts of an 
incredible depth, and chalk-wagons stuck fast till 
a line of them were in the same predicament, and 
it required twenty or thirty horses to be tacked to 
each to draw them out one by one. The thorough- 
fares in fact were ditches of thick mud cut up by 
secondary ditches of irregular depth. In attempt- 
ing to traverse them, Young had sometimes to 
alight from his chaise, and get the rustics to assist 
him in lifting it over the hedge. Such was the 
state of things when, in 1767, he abandoned the 
farm in whieh he had experimented too much to 
be successful, and, availing himself of the frank 
hospitality which has in every age been the cha- 

racteristic of our farmers and country gentlemen, 

made those celebrated “ Tours,” which are absolute 
photographs of agricultural England, and are mo- 
dels of what all such reports should be—graphie, 
faithful, picturesque, and philosophical ! 

About half a century after Young had published 
his principal English tours, another celebrated man 
copied his example, and made his “ Rural Rides” 
through various counties between the years 1821 

land 1832. It would be natural to refer to this 
entertaining work of Cobbett to discover the changes 
which had taken place in the interval, but scarce 


agriculture. Superior to Young in talent, in force 
of language, and in liveliness of style, though not 
surpassing him in lucidity, which was impossible, 
he is, beyond comparison, inferior to him in infor- 
mation and candour. ‘The “ Rural Rides” are lit- 
tle better than a collection of reckless invectives, 
hardy assertions, and insolent bigotry. Clever as 
is Cobbett’s abuse, it derives much of its amuse- 
ment from its effrontery and its ludicrous dispro- 
portion to the occasions which excite it, like the 
fits of passion of Sir Anthony Absolute. ‘His very 
prejudices raise a smile by their extravagance, and 
it is no paradox to assert that a large part of the 
merit of the book is in its faults, if ‘there is merit 
in a piquancy which the reader ‘relishes while he 
condemns. Beyond a certain perception of the 
beauties of nature, there is an entire absence of 
! 


elevating sentiment. His ideas for improving the 


condition of the peasantry, about which he talked 
so much and so furiously, usually centre in fat ba- 
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con and strong beer, the superiority of which to|takes the place of faith to an alarming degree ;|to be shut up in darkness, as in a low dungeon ; to 
christian instruction is one of his favourite vaunts.|which is manifest in the want of wnranimity re-|be hedged about that one cannot make their es- 
Devoting a large portion of his life to agricul-|specting our testimonies, and in the contrariety of |cape, and to feel the chain heavy; but, | say it 
ture, and having won by his talents and his pun-|practice, as relates to some of them in particular.| again, be patient in tribulation, steadfast in hope, 
gency the ear of the public, he did nothing what-/| It is indeed a trying time many ways, and puts me|and thou canst not think how the Almighty arm 
ever to advance the science. His powerful and|in mind of that Scripture, ‘If the foundations be|will be made bare for thee, to bring thee in due 
reckless pen was chiefly employed in maintaining| destroyed, what can the righteous do?’ but surely|time into a large place. In Sarah R. Grubb’s 
errors; and while Young, by the accurate record|the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous, and|journal, we read, 
of impartial observations, has left his footmark| although he may permit these to be much tried for 
deeply printed upon the soil, the turbulent clever-|a season, he will one day bring them forth as gold: 
ness of Cobbett was like a wind which makes alyea, I believe that the remnant among us, who 
great stir at the moment, and then is hushed for|keep fast hold of their integrity, will yet appear 
ever. The name of Arthur Young will always be|in the same brightness that the sons of the morn- 
mentioned with gratitude in every record of British|ing did, and show forth the praises of the Most]: 
farming; the name of Cobbett, if it is mentioned | High, as was the case with Friends before the gold 
at all, will only be quoted as a warning. On re-|became dim, and the fine gold was changed. May 
curring to his “ Rural Rides,” we have found them |the simple-hearted therefore strengthen themselves 


‘When heaven seems brass, and earth with iron bars, 
Doth hold its cheering goodliness from thee, 
Then with a calm, resigned mind, give up— 
Freely surrender all thou callest thine. 
No longer rest on Jordan’s banks, but with 
Stability step in, and learn to know 
That stones there are, which for memorial serve; 
Then bring them up from thence, as proofs where thou 
Hast been, and therewith raise thine Ebenezer.’ 


“ T have thought that those endowed with more 





next to a blank upon the subject of which they|in their God, even in this evil day, though it may 
profess to treat; and though abuse, egotism, con-|yet show itself to be sti// more an evil day, and 
ceit, dogmatism, and prejudice, when set off by| notwithstanding terrible things may be spoken in 
vivacity, may make amusing reading, they contri-| righteousness by the Judge of all the earth.” 


bute nothing to the promotion of agriculture. 
(To be continued.) 
acl ee 
For “ The Friend.” 


Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 


In a visit to 





of the fast-day impending, and 





’s house, Third month, 1832, 
she says, “‘ They were talking of the observation|from. Well will it be, should it produce “ great 
appeared un-|searchings of heart” universally, to see how far 


The lapse of time has not lessened the evil of 
this day; it has spread its baleful influence over 
the Society in this country, and covered many 
hearts with sadness on account of great lukewarm- 
ness in the support of our principles and discipline, 
and of the “divisions of Reuben” arising there- 







than ordinary talents are peculiarly tried, ere they 
come to devote all to the Lord, the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift. Then He is pleased to say, 
‘I have refined thee, but not with silver. I have 
chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.’ ” 

“ Leyden, Eleventh mo. 4th, 1832.—The world 
seems to gain much ascendency in the present day 
among us, as a people, both with parents and chil- 
dren; so that little room is left for the simplicity, 
purity and meekness of the Gospel of Christ; and 
tew noble standard-bearers, and few of our chil- 
dren promising, by their humble deportment, to 


decided about closing the shop-doors; saying that 
‘the thing should be seriously considered,’ Xe. ; but 
I replied that if we fully understood our religious 
principles, and embraced them, it did not appear 
to me that we had the case before us as something 
new; rather as that with which we were well ac- 
quainted, and knew how to meet according to our 
christian profession; and that I should have sup- 
posed, at Ais maturity of years, he had come to a|to the Lord, as he gives us a true sight of the state 
decision on such points. For my part J was of\of the church, that in tender compassion for the 
the old school, I said, and did not now find that it| afflictions of this people, he would arise for our 
was necessary for me to call in question the pro-\belp, and open the way for our deliverance from 
priety of the high standing our religious body had\the present bondage, that by the fresh visitations 
always taken in such matters; being clearly cén-|of his love and power, we may appear in the unity 
vinced that this is not the true fust.” and brightness which once adorned the members of 
This faithful watchwoman was at no difficulty /|our religious Society. 

to decide on points the Society had long since set-| ‘ Stoke Newington, Fifth mo. 1st.—The meeting 
tled; she was not veering about with every wind|on First-day was very large, and got through well, 
of new doctrine, but keeping her place in the| Truth making its own way, until it rose into blessed 
Truth, she saw the spirit of innovation at work,|dominion. 1 hear there are many inquiries where 
and was divinely led to warn her friends of the|the next is to be, but I never mention a meeting 
certain consequence of giving heed to those who|until I cannot avoid doing so. Oh, my soul mag- 
were covertly attempting to draw them away from|nifies the mercy, and wisdom, and power that is 
the christian principles that ancient Friends} »ot of man, but of the Lord our God.” 

preached ; and we may see the gradual fulfilment! 11th.—Writing to a friend, she says, “I hope 
of her predictions in the results of the new opin-|thou wilt avoid engaging in too many benevolent 
ions within the last twenty-five years. Are there plans or pursuits; it may be overdone, and rather 
not members in this land who shut up their stores| weaken than strengthen the Lest life in individuals. 
on fast-days, and what some call holy days, rather| I think I have seen the gift of the holy anointing 
than appear conscientious on such points? Can/|turned from its own channel, by great devotedness 
we not discover that such nominal members have |to these things, to the disqualification of some for 
little of the substance of religion in them, and gre) 


we are implicated directly or indirectly as indivi- 
duals, in contributing to this lamentable degenera- 
cy. Wrong things are always produced and sup- 
ported by a wrong spirit; and if we undertake to 
strive to meet and correct wrong things in a reli- 
ance upon our own wisdom, and out of the Truth, 
we shall only make things worse, and add to the 
sufferings of our exercised brethren. Let us cry 


become valiant upon earth, in the great and glori- 
ous cause of promoting the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer among men. is it notso? I wish I could 
take a more encouraging view of things imme- 
diately relating to our Society than I am capable 
of doing, when my mind is in an abstracted state ; 
but fear takes hold upon me, lest we should be as- 
similating more and more to spiritual Babylon, in 
too general a way. Shall not we who are parents, 
endeavour to see in the light which deceiveth not, 
how it is in our own families, as well as in the 
church? And is it not for us to labour with our 
dear children, to bring them to a just sense of the 
necessity of taking up their daily cross, if they 
would have a crown of everlasting righteousness 
and joy; and if indeed they would be owned by 
the Saviour upon earth, as his people? I often 
fear lest I should not say, in the loud language of 
example, ‘ Follow ye me, as I follow Christ ;’ yet it 
is my earnest desire to bear about in this body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, that his blessed life may 
also be made manifest in my mortal flesh. No- 
thing will do after all our speculations, but a dying 
to self and living that life, of which an eminent 
christian speaks, ‘I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.’ If we are without this knowledge 
of the great work of regeneration, it will never- 
theless manifest itself through others ; for the true 
church must take the place of the false, and all 
that appertains to ‘ Mystery Babylon’ must fall, as 
certainly as God is true, righteous, and just. My 


often stumbling blocks to those who are governed 
by their example? 
were put in the way of the discharge of her duty. 


We may see also how obstacles 


advancing the cause of Truth in the way designed 
by infinite and unerring Wisdom. At the same 
time I quite believe that thy philanthropy is re- 





garded by the Judge of all the earth, and the 


In the same month, alluding to remarks made |sincerity of thy heart will no doubt meet its happy 


at the preceding Yearly Meeting on the desirable- 


reward. I do desire thy encouragement in every 


ness of silence, she says, ‘I am one with thee, in|thing given thee to do by the Great Giver of all 
wishing that we might separate under the imme-|good, and wish the work of thy hands to prosper. 


diate covering of the heavenly wing. 1 was, how- 


 30th.—To some of us this Yearly Meeting has 


ever, discouraged and cramped in my exercise, and| been a trying time, beyond what I can remember; 


thought I discovered in part where it arose. 


It|for the lowly life has, in my apprehension, been 


was in a quarter from which I have for years been| borne down by that which, with a specious appear- 
accustomed to find a damp to my exertions in pur-| ance, seems to me to be much devoid of substance. 
suit of religious duty, but I desire to leave it all to} have once more been constrained to sound an 


the Lord. It seems to me to be a day of perplex- 
ity and of treading down; a day of gloominess 
and of thick darkness; a time wherein opinion 





alarm, and set forth our dangers, which some be- 
lieve, and many set at nought. 
“ Sixth mo. 8th, 1832.—I well know what it is 


heart feels interested in those I have long loved, 
that they may be found walking worthy of the 
high vocation wherewith we are called.” 

“Stoke Newington, Second mo. 5th, 1833,— 
On First-day we had the company of dear Daniel 
Wheeler at both meetings. He took tea here. We 
found his conversation truly edifying and interest- 
ing. He was all resignation under his trials, and 
spoke as if he was not only filled with an assurance 
that his endeared wife was centred in everlasting 
peace and rest, but that he had a sense of the 
sweet calm that reigned in his family under accu- 
mulated trials. He gave us a beautiful and instruc- 
tive letter to read from ason. I was ready to say, 
‘This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our 
eyes.’ 

“In my deep retirement yesterday, I sought to 








present us all before the mercy-seat of our Great | were much frightened, as well they might be. It 


Judge, and to pray for preservation and deliver: 
ance, when the text was brought to my remem- 


brance, ‘I will bring the blind by a way that they fragment standing upright. 


knew not; I will lead them in paths that they 
have not known: I will make darkness light before 
them, and crooked things straight. These things 
will I do unto them, and not forsake them.’ It 
comforted and strengthened my mind, for | thought 
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seemed to be cut in two, and then, swaying back- 
wards and forwards, the walls fell in, leaving a 
The loss of property 
has been very great. 1 saved one woman who had 
lost all from throwing herself into the lava. I 
grasped her by the arm, and carried her off.” 

| The various currents of lava at their mouths 
| 





appear like cascades of fire, and of these there are 


that although we cannot see the good of our crosses ‘six near the Fosso di Favame. Nothing can be 
and exercises at the time, yet those who trust in|more beautiful. There is a pumping and a puffing, 
the Lord, find eventually that things come round |and an occasional roaring, and then up comes the 


to their real benefit.’’ 


—— 


The Eruption of Vesuvins. 


‘abundant liquid, which, falling over the lower 
|ground like a cascade, rushes forward to meet the 
}main flood. To wander about, however, as on 


We copy the following from correspondence of former occasions, is now impossible, and in my de- 


the London Times. 
Naples, June 5, 1858. 

Looking towards the mountain, from Naples, 
nothing can be grander than the spectacle which 
it presents. I am standing in Santa Lucia, which 
is crowded by eager and curious spectators, who 
seem to be hushed by the awfully grand appear- 
ance of the mountain. They are almost silent—a 
wonder for Neapolitans—except when from some 
spot the fire flashes with greater brilliancy; then 
there is ashout. Vesuvius is, in fact, girdled with 


fire—that is, as far as the eye can see, from the| 


Fosso di Favame on the north to the Fosso Grande 
on the south. The rest of the mountain I inspected 
yesterday, and the sides exhibited no signs of ac- 
tivity. Supposing the girdle to be carried all 
round, one wight speculate on consequences which 
would be fatal to the existence of one-half of the 
greatest objects of interest in the neighbourhood of 
Naples. There is, however, one point in the north- 
east where the lava has gushed forth, and flowing 
down towards Ottajano, has destroyed a portion of 
the property of the prince, so-called. From the 
top of the cone there are given few or no signs of 
activity—an occasional flame, or a few sparks, and 
nothing more, for the fire is drawn off from the 
chain of mouths which half surround the mountain. 
On Tuesday, after sending off my letters, the lava, 
passing beyond the Fosso Grande, divided into 
two branches, one of which advanced slowly on the 
road leading to the Observatory, thus preventing 
the further advance of carriages. Until two 
o’elock, P. M., it remained quiet, when, deriving 
fresh matter from above, it was again in motion. 
The other branch, continuing its course, entered on 
the grounds of a priest, who has a villa in that 
direction. The old road to the Hermitage had 
been cut off the day before by the stream which is 
flowing down towards the south, and which is much 
more dangerous than that which descends from the 
north. Early in the week it had destroyed the 
property of several small proprietors, and was 
threatening much more. 

The great incident of the week has been, how- 
ever, the falling in of the upper part of the moun- 
tain, to the depth, perhaps, of two hundred palms. 
This has been occasioned probably by the mouths 
which have been opened in the direction of Casdo- 
secchi, on the property of Ottajano. Vesuvius is 
perforated by them, and were the circle to be com- 
pleted, it is not improbable that a great change 
would take place in its form. Altogether, seven 
main openings are spoken of as vomiting forth fire, 
the minor orifices are unnumbered; and the two 
great streams which now threaten most, are the one 
that is flowing down the Fosso di Favame in a 
northerly direction, on the old lava of 1855, and 


the other which is coming down towards Rosina, | 


and has cut off the new road to the Hermitage. 
“T was up in the mountain,” said Cozzolino, “ with 


‘scription [ am confined almost to generalities. 

| As to the interest which is taken in this wonder- 
|ful scene, it increases from day to day, and the 
‘crowds which go up at night remind one—if I may 
assume the license of an Irishman without being 
‘one—of the Derby day. Every kind of vehicle is 
‘in use, and every one in Resina is transformed into 
a cicerone. It is dangerous almost to get out of 
\the train at Portici; no other object on earth, it is 
supposed, could bring you there but to see Vesu- 
|vius, and you are laid hold of and hurried off with- 
out your consent, by half-a-dozen self-constituted 
guides. Nothing, I think, is so calculated to strike 
the visitor with surprise as the comparative care- 
|lessness of danger with which the fire is regarded 
| by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood; to them 
it is a source of profit—the occasion of a fele, and 
not the slightest interruption takes place in the or- 
\dinary occupations of life. 

When I was there, a religious procession filled 
|the streets in honour of the fee of Corpus Christi. 
There was the usual tawdry of gold leaf, and red, 
yellow, and blue muslin displayed on all sides, and 
the devout were kneeling before the Corpus Christi; 
while, at just an hour's distance, was coming down 
the fiery stream, and the great mountain reared up 
its gigantic form, adorned with a splendour which 
put to shame the tawdry below. From the backs 
of their houses the people could see the vines and 
trees blazing, and houses surrounded by lava, and 
almost smell the smoke as the wind bore it down 
upon them. Still they bought and sold, and, like 
babies, trifled with baubles, and called them the 
externals of a religion which had for its object the 
great Being who was showing forth his mighty 
power so near. 

“On the day before yesterday,” says the official 
journal of the 4th inst., “ the lava of Vesuvius ap- 
|peared to slacken, but after a little, the eruption of 
the craters already described increasing, it resumed 
its ruinous activity. The stream flowing from the 
Piano della Ginestra continucd to descend, destroy- 
ing a largely planted vineyard, and surrounding a 
house. It then covered the new road which leads 
to the observatory, three hundred paces. The lava 
of Vetrana, which had passed into the Fosso di 
Favame, directed its course on Cercola and San 
Giorgio, passing through San Sebastiano. The 
stream of the Fosso Grande, which measures five 
hundred and eighty palms in front, on the same 
night advanced ten palms in eight minutes, and 
later, quickened its pace.” 
| Last night, June 4, the spectacle was very grand 
\in the direction of the north. From Naples, one 
\sees the arched form of the cascade, and it in- 
creases in intensity and magnificence. 


i 

Received to-day a striking conviction how care- 
ful I ought to be, not to expose the fault or in- 
firmity of anyone. I want so to love my neigh- 






































they were my own. When I err in the least from 
this, I feel the Lord’s rebuke.—Mary Fletcher. 





Selected. 

The influence of example for good or for evil is 
great, and upon whom it may operate, we do not 
know. Young persons who have religious parents 
are closely observed, and the supposition that their 
advantages are peculiar, leads others to expect a 
corresponding circumspection in all their deport- 
ment. When they live up to the privileges they 
partake of, they will be a blessing to others, and 
reap the reward of well doing themselves. ‘Thomas 
Fothergill, son of that eminent minister, John Fo- 
thergill, “died in the twenty-second year of his 
age; of whom his father has been frequently heard 
to say, that he never once displeased him. And 
thus, as he had feared God, and honoured his pa- 
rents from his youth upwards, so he felt the ap- 
proach of death without terror, and departed in 
innocency and peace. It is recorded of him that so 
manifest was the religious awe and godly fear that 
was upon him, both in meetings, and in his general 
conversation, as often to impress others with a sense 
of it, and to excite some who were less regardful 
of their duty, to more diligence.” 


————oeoe— -- - 


No man can tell whether he is rich or poor, by 
turning to his ledger. It is the heart that makes 
amanrich. He is rich or poor according to what 
he zs, not according to what he as. 
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Civilization in its true meaning, is the result of 
principles belonging to and developed by the chris- 
tian religion. It is this, that properly defines and 
regulates the relations between man and his fellow, 
secures the enjoyment of social and political rights, 
while it calls forth, cherishes and enforces those 
self-sacrifices and benevolent impulses which are 
essential to the well being of every community. 
This must be admitted, if we believe that the teach- 
ings of the Son and sent of the Father are true, 
and will guide into all truth; for all his revela- 
tions have for their end the securing of man’s hap- 
piness, by informing him of his varied duties to 
his Creator and his brother man; the penalty he 
must incur by neglecting or disregarding them; 
aud by putting him in the way to obtain strength 
to perform them. In proportion, therefore, as the 
principles of christianity have been understood and 
carried out by nations and peoples, civilization has 
advanced towards perfection. The records of his- 
tory show how far those nations which have not 
been favoured with an outward knowledge of the 
only true religion, have fallen short of the correct 
standard of civilization; and how slowly those 
that have been blessed with that knowledge, have 
learned the import of its teachings, and profited by 
carrying them into effect. 

In the Jewish polity, instituted as it was in 
divine wisdom, the two first commandments, on 
which our Saviour declared, hung all the law and 
the prophets, comprehend those principles of mu- 
tual relation between man and man, and man and 
his Creator, which give vitality to individual hap- 
piness, and would, if carried out, develope a per- 
fect social and political system. But such was the 
darkness of that people, highly favoured as they 
were, and the hardness of their heart, that they 
could not comprehend, and would not apply the 
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to preserve among them a knowledge of the true|unmistakeably the sincerity of their attachment to 
God, and lead them individually to live correctly; | what they believe to be the truth. It has operated 
but also to preserve a comparatively free form of|with them, as christianity ever does, even where 
government, and promote the interchange of those |its truths are much buried under the ceremonies of 
helps and kindnesses which constitute the charm of|ignorance and superstition, to ameliorate the man- 
society, and give value to domestic and social in-|ners, improve the social condition, and stimulate 
tercourse. In their blindness they desired a king,|the mental energies; and hence jealousy and fear 
and, in wrath their request was complied with; |have added to the bitter hatred of the Turks for 
the change of government, while it created a pri-|their christian countrymen whom they cannot but 
vileged class, tending to degrade and burden the | recognize as in many respects their superiors. The 
people at large, and consequently to retard civiliza-|laws of the country were framed to keep the 
tion. “christian dogs” in the most servile subjection to 
Greece and Rome, eminent as they were for suc-|their Mohammedan masters, and death was the 
cess in arms, and the triumphs of art; and far|penalty prescribed and enforced for a Musselman 
as they carried in their polity those principles of! becoming a christian. During a long succession of 
truth and right which they had received, either in- | Sultans, the Janissaries, a trained band of armed 
directly by tradition, or deduced from the teach- | fanatics, pledged to the defence of their empire and 
ings of the Spirit of Truth in themselves, yet fell jreligion, were employed, when not engaged in war, 
far short of the correct standard of civilization.|to harass and plunder the poor christians. Copt, 
They groped in darkness, not comprehending or | Armenian or Greek, it mattered not to them; they 
obeying the little light received ; and their bloody |cherished an inveterate hostility to all not believing 
laws, the open unfathomed depravity of all classes, |in their Prophet, and were ever ready to destroy 
the cruel tyranny, the slavery and dark ignorance jor oppress them. But when they became conscious 
of the multitude, show how much they lacked of|that in the gradual progress of knowledge and 
being a civilized or enlightened people. truth the Sultan was contemplating some reform 
It is then difficult to form a correct estimate of|in his government, some changes in their organiza- 
the immense benefit resulting from bringing a peo-|tion and their tyrannical impositions, and might 
ple to accept the christian religion, as recorded in| probably relax somewhat in severity towards his 
the Holy Scriptures, as their adopted faith. We)|christian subjects, they thought it was time to in- 
mean the value of a national recognition of chris-|terfere, and that they were powerful enough to 
tianity; involving as it does, the admittance of|dictate to Mahmoud what should be his course, 
truths which must sooner or later, under the pro-|and accordingly they gave him to understand that 
vidence of the Almighty, bring men to comprehend |he must give no place to any of the improvements 
their rights and their duties; initiating or abetting | accompanying European civilization. ‘lhe haughty 
the onward march of moral, social, and political |tyrant concealed his anger at their insolence, and 
improvement, which will finally result in that per-|his purposed mode of freeing himself from the in- 
fect civilization, wherein all men will acknowledge | fluence they attempted to exercise over him, until 
Christ as their master, and regard and treat each |his plans were matured ; but when all things were 
other as brethren. For, however the truths of the|prepared, he appointed the whole order of Janis- 
gospel may be perverted or obscured for a time by |saries to death, and they perished by tens of thou- 
the ignorance or determined wickedness of men,|sands under the scimetars of his other troops, or 
and the cunning subtlety of Satan, the good Spirit|the bowstring of the executioner. This occurred 
of the Author of christianity, operating either im-|in 1827, and from that time reform has been going 
mediately in the hearts of the people, or by instru-|on more or less rapidly within the Turkish govern- 
ments of his own preparing, will finally triumph; ment, 
| We cannot, in an article like this, attempt to 


light will spring out of obscurity, and the end of 
his coming, which was to destroy the works of the |narrate the different steps by which the christian 
subjects of the Porte have been accorded one pri- 


devil, and remove everything that prevents man 

from enjoying true happiness, will undoubtedly be |vilege after another, and their political position ap- 
/proximated to their Musselman countrymen. In 
| 


attained. 
We have said nothing in reference to the pro-| 1846, under the efficient representation and action 
of the British minister at Constantinople, the Divan 





gress of the arts and sciences, and the accumula-| 
tion of other kinds of beneficial knowledge, which|consented to the acknowledgment of the Protest- 
accompany civilization; but we think it clearly|ant, as well as the Greek and Romish faiths, as 
demonstrable that these, as well as the efficient, |one of the religions of the country; and it is now 
impartial application of the correct principles of} little more than a year since the famous Hatti- 
social intercourse, and political government, keep| Sherif was put forth, by which the Sultan bound 
pace with the spread and influence of the christian | himself to know, henceforth; no difference between 
religion. |his Mohammedan and his Christian subjects, but to 
We have been led to these reflections, by ob-|treat all equally in civil matters, and to throw all 
serving in some accounts of the Ottoman empire, | posts of profit and honour open for attainment by 
the changes that have been going on for years, |either. 
and are still taking place in the policy of the} It was to be expected, that in a country where 
Turkish government, and which have been tending|so large a body of the people are steeped in igno- 
to the toleration, and will probably end in the su-|rance and fanaticism, accustomed to consider them- 
premacy of the christian religion within its limits.|selves the favourites of heaven, and to consider 
Our readers are no doubt aware that many mil-|christians as degraded and polluted, and to see 
lions of those subject to the Sultan, perhaps more|them kept in the most servile subjection, these 
than one half of those acknowledging him as their|changes should excite dissatisfaction and deter- 
sovereign, are nominal christians. ‘The form of|mined opposition. This has been the case in seve- 
faith they profess, is far from being that pure and/ral instances, and is aggravated by an impression 
spiritual religion, which we believe in; but imper-|that has very generally taken hold of the minds of 
fect as it may be, they acknowledge the authen-|the Turks, that the time is at hand when they must 
ticity and divine authority of the Holy Scriptures,|succumb to the christians, and that ere long the 
and have zealously adhered to what they have re-|crescent must strike to the cross, and christianity 
ceived as the gospel, through very many years of| become the national religion. Information of popu- 
contumely, oppression and persecution, showing |lar outbreaks and murderous insurrections ayainst 
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the christians in different places has already reach- 
ed this country, the last of which was at Jeddah, 
where about twenty fell beneath the attacks of the 
Turks, 

The Turkish government has not yet attempted 
to enforce its own enactments in favour of the 
Christians, though more than one case has occur- 
red of a Turk renouncing his faith in Islamism, 
and professing the christian religion; but they 
have been obliged, or at least thought it safest, to 
go into exile. But time, and the continued expos- 
tulation and armed interference of European go- 
vernments, together with the energy and deter- 
mination of the races who profess christianity and 
are but nominally subject to the Sultan, must fin- 
ally triumph ; and there is reason to believe it will 
not be many years before the whole power of the 
government will be in christian hands. 

When that time shall arrive, and the religion of 
the New Testament shall be acknowledged by the 
nation as the truth, it will give an impetus to civili- 
zation which could never be felt under the teach- 
ings of the Koran, and which will open new and 
far brighter prospects for the land once given to 
Abraham and his seed. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—Liverpool dates to the 7th inst. have been 
received. The success in laying the cable for the At- 
lantic Telegraph had been received at London, with 
great enthusiasm, and the declaration that “ the electric 
union of England and America will lead to the unity of 
all nations.” 

The latest advices from India state that the rebellion 
in Central India had been effectually crushed. A battle 
had been fought near Lucknow, in which the English 
captured many guns. In the recapture of Gwalier, the 
English obtained a large amount of treasure beside many 
of the cannon, elephants, &c., belonging to the rebels. 
The Governor-General had offered an amnesty to all 
but those who had been concerned in murdering British 
subjects. 

Large embarkations of troops from England to India 
continued. In the House of Commons, Lord Stanley 
stated that the whole number of forces in India and en 
route, deducting for casualties, was 86,000 men. In- 
structions had been sent out not to interfere with the 
religion of the natives. 

It has been stated in the House of Lords, that the ar- 
rangement was not completed for the telegraph to India, 
but the government had determined to select the Red 
Sea route, and that the communication would be com- 
pleted early next year, as far as Broussa. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool for the week, were 
70,000 bales. The prices of the lower grades had im- 
proved from jd. to }d. 

The London money market continued easy. It is 
stated that the celebrated Credit Mobilier of France is 
to wind up its affairs. Prince Napoleon is said to be 
devising measures to divert the stream of emigration in 
France and Germany, from America to Algeria. 

The Porte has remonstrated with the new British mi- 
nister against the continued occupation of Perim by the 
English. Two hundred persons implicated in the Jeddah 
massacre, have been arrested. 

MEXICO.—The condition of affairs does not seem to 
improve. Gen. Baez is said to be at the head of the 
government. The whole country was in a greatly dis- 
turbed and unsettled condition. When the Liberal party 
took San Luis Potosi, Col. Zuazua issued a decree 
banishing the bishop of that diocese and thirty priests. 
The complaint against them was, that they, during the 
action of San Luis, were very active in encouraging the 
reactionist forces in the city to resist the entrance of 
Zuazua's troops; taking the field in person, and distri- 
buting “sanctified” medals to the soldiers—thus pre- 
tending to bless their blows, and in case they fell, giving 
them a passport to heaven. 

UNITED STATES.—California.—The steamship Star 
of the West arrived at New York, Eighth month 12th, 
with the California mails of the 20th ult., and $1,527,- 
000 in treasure. The advices from Frazer’s river are 
contradictory, and the excitement had somewhat sub- 
sided. Other gold discoveries are reported further north 
Nearly 40 vessels had left San Francisco during the fort- 
night for the new gold diggings. The Cortes from Vic- 
toria arrived at San Francisco, with 350 passengers rom 
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Frazer's river. They report that the miners are taking 
out little or no gold, and that many are actually in a 
state of starvation. On the 10th of Sixth month, a con- 
ference took place between Gov. Douglass and others on 
the part of the Hudson Bay Company, and Speaker 
Helnecken with others on the part of the Legislative 
Assembly of Vancouver. It appears that the Hudson 
Bay Company possess the exclusive right of navigation 
and trade. The Governor stated it was out of his pow- 
er to abrogate any of the rights or privileges of the Com- 
pany; except by their permission no goods could be 
transported to the miners at Frazer’sriver. It was urged 
by the Speaker, that the Hudson Bay Company had not 
the means of supplying the large number of people at 
the mines, and that it appeared probable that starvation 
or calamities equally serious would ensue. The Go- 
vernor replied that the matter had given rise to serious 
attention. Permission had been granted to two Ameri- 
can steamers to carry passengers and provisions under 
certain restrictions. As touching the future government 


flation almost unprecedented, and considerable time 
must elapse before the people can recover from the reac- 
tion. 

| Chicago.—A person writing from Chicago, states, that 
| the holders of real estate are mortgaged for five times 
what they can pay ; it is alleged that the assessed valu- 
ation of the taxable property of Chicago last spring, was 
| $36,000,000, while the amount recorded upon bond and 
| mortgage which it was pledged to secure was over one 
| hundred and nine millions of dollars. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 695; in Brooklyn, 
158; total, 853. Of these, 601 were children under ten 
years of age. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 326; of which 222 
were children. 
| Miscellaneocus—The Russian mission, now at Pekin, 
|has, in a recent report, made known the result of the 
late census taken by order of the Emperor of China. The 
present population is said, by this document, to amount 
to 415,000,000—that of Pekin being 1,648,814. Pekin 


of Frazer’s river, it was stated that this was under nego-| Was, up to a recent period, set down by geographers as | 


tiation. The Speaker inquired whether the Hudson 
Bay Company, having the exclusive right to trade, could | 
transfer any part of their privilege to others, that is to 
say, whether they could grant sufferances to any other 
parties to trade. It was suggested in reply, that in issu- 
ing sufferances, the Company did not transfer their 
rights, it was added that the Executive would promote 
by every legitimate means the welfare and prosperity of 
the colony. 

The Atlantic Telegraph.—After a week of anxious sns- 
pense, the arrangements for working the line, were fin- 
ally completed on the 16th inst., and the following mes- 
sages were transmitted from London :— } 

Lonpon, Aug. 16.—7Zo the Directors of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company.—Europe and America are united by | 
telegraph. “Glory be to God in the highest. On earth 
peace, and good-will towards men.” 

Signed by the Directors of the Atlantic Telegraph | 
Company of Great Britain. 


the most populous city in the world, but it would appear | 


| that it is but two-thirds as large as London. 

It is said that the seventy-four gun steamer “ Turk” 
was successfully raised from the bed of the harbour at 
Sebastopol, by the American Submarine Company, in 
the Sixth month last. Her machinery is almost in per- | 
fect condition ; she will probably be purchased by the | 
Russian government. 

The ice shipped from Boston, during the past six 
months, to foreign ports, was 61,520 tons. Besides this, 
about 10,000 tons have been shipped to Southern ports, 
principally Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

A letter from Cincinnati says: The grape crop in this 
valley is likely to be an almost total failure ; many vine- 
yards will yield nothing, the best not over half a crop. 
Vine dressers are becoming discouraged, and should the 
crop fail another year, a great portion of the vineyards 
will be abandoned as unworthy of culture. 





| 








The message from Queen Victoria to the President is 
as follows: 
To the Hon., the President of the United States :— 

“Her Majesty desires to congratulate the President} 
upon the successful completion of this great international | 
work, in which the Queen has taken the deepest inte-| 
rest. 
“The Queen is convinced that the President will join| 
with her in fervently hoping that the electric cable| 
which now connects Great Britain with the United States, 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jesse Roberts, O., $4, vols. 30 and 31; 
from Cyrus Jacobs, Pa., $2, vol. 31; from J. A. Potter, 
N. Y., for T. Bowerman, $2, vol. 30, for Wm. Mekeel and 
Aaron Mekeel. $2 each, vol. 31; from John Macy, N. C., 
per J. Russel, $4, vols. 29 and 30. 





CIRCULAR. 
Friends of Germantown Preparative Meeting having | 


|fully invited to these schools. 


will prove an additional link between the nations whose| recently completed a school-house and dwelling, in a} 
friendship is founded upou their common interest and| pleasant and healthful situation, adjoining and communi- 
reciprocal esteem. | cating with the meeting-house premises on Germantown 


“The Queen has much pleasure in thus communicat- 
ing with the President, and renewing to him her wishes 
for the prosperity of the United States.” 

To which the President returned the following an- 
swer: 


“ Wasnincton, Aug. 16.—The President of the United! of a good English education. 


States cordially reciprocates the congratulations of her 
Majesty, the Queen, on the success of the great interna- 
tional enterprise, accomplished by the science, skill and 
indomitable energy of two countries. 

“It is a triumph more glorious, because more useful, 
than was ever won by the conqueror on the field of 
battle. May the Atlantic Telegraph Company, under 
the blessing of Heaven, prove to be a bond of perpetual 
peace and friendship between the kindred nations, and 
an instrument destined by Divine Providence to diffuse 
religion, civilization, liberty and law throughout the 
world. 

“Tn this view, will not all the nations of Christendom 


Avenue, propose to open a school on the lst of Ninth 
month next, under the care of Sarah H. Albertson, for 
the tuition of Friends’ children, and others who conform | 
to the regulations of the school. 

The course of study will embrace the usual branches 


TERMS FOR TUITION. 
From $8 to $20 per session of five months, according 
to the ages of the pupils and the branches taught. 
Application may be made to Sarah H. Albertson, or 
to any of the School Committee, viz: 
ALFRED Cope, Lioyp MIFFLIN, 
Samvet B. Morais, Joun S. Hares, 
Tuomas MEGARGE, JONATHAN RoBeEson, 
Ezra Comrort, GrorGE JONES, 
Samvet Morris. 
Eighth month, 1858. 


N. B.—A limited number of scholars can be accom- | 
modated with board in the dwelling on the premises, | 


| 





spontaneously unite in the declaration that it shall be 
forever neutral, and that its communicatious shall be 
held sacred in passing to the places of their destination 
in the midst of hostilities.” 

A despatch from the superintendent of the Newfound- 
Jand Telegraph Line on the 16th inst., states that the 
line was in good working order from New York to Lon- 
don. 

Telegraph with Cuba.—lIt is stated that the company 
which was formed last year for the purpose of establish- 
ing telegraphic communication between the Island of 
Cuba and the United States, have completed their pre- 
liminary arrangements, and are resolved to commence 
the work immediately. 

Kansas.—Despatches from Leavenworth state large 
majorities against the Lecompton Constitution. 

Minnesota.—It is said that money is so scarce in Min- 
nesota, that large property holders are compelled to sell 
real estate at half its cost a year or two since, to obtain 
the bare necessaries of life. Provisions, however, are 
cheap. The terrible speculative mania produced an in- 





under the supervision of Amy Albertson. 
Access may also be had by the scholars to a valuable 
library, belonging to the Preparative Meeting. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 229 S. Eighth street, 
and No. 724 Market street; William Bettle, No. 426 N. 
Sixth street, and No. 26 S. Third street; John C. Allen, 
No. 335 S. Fifth street, and No. 321 N. Front street; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 Race street, and No. 117 Chest- 











nut street; Townsend Sharpless, No. 26 West Penn 
Square, and N. W. corner of Eighth and Chestnut streets ; 
John M. Whitall, No. 1317 Filbert street, and No. 410 
Race street ; Wistar Morris, No. 209 S. Third street. 
Visiting Managers from Eighth mo. 9th to Ninth mo. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


The Summer vacation will terminate, and these semi- 
naries be re-opened on Fourth-day, the Ist of Ninth 
month. The Boys’ school is situated on Cherry street, 
near Ninth; the Girls on Seventh, between Cherry and 
Race streets. 

The studies pursued at the Boys’ school are, Reading, 
Writing under a teacher specially employed for the pur- 
pose, Spelling, Defining, and derivations from Latin and 
Greek roots, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Astronomy, and the 
higher branches of the Mathematics, History, Mental 
Philosophy,Chemistry, Animaland Vegetable Physiology, 
the Latin aud Greek Languages, English Composition, 
&e. 

Nearly all the foregoing branches, with the addition 
of the French Language and Botany, are taught in the 
Girls’ school. 

During the Winter season, lectures are delivered at 
the Boys’ school on Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, &c., 
in the advantages of which the higher classes of the 
Girls’ school also participate. 

The attention of Friends who desire that their child- 
ren should receive a guarded education in accordance 
with the principles of our religious Society, is respect- 
It is desirable that pupils 
should be entered soon after the opening of the schools, 
in order that the requisite classification may take place. 





EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for 
the Men’s School, and a Principal and Assistants for the 
Women’s School. 

The schools will be opened early in the Tenth month ; 
they are held five evenings in the week, during five 
months. Apply to 

Joun C. Auten, No. 321 N. Front, 

or 335 8. Fifth street, 
Natuaniet H. Brown, No. 118 Chestnut, 

or 127 N. Ninth street, or 
Samvue.L A. EN, No. 252 S. Front street. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ing School. Application may be made to cither of the 
under-named friends, viz. : 

James Emuen, West Chester, Pa. 
Samvet Hitres, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Core, 8. Fourth street, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. 
Diep, on the 11th of Third month last, Exizapetu, 
wife of Joseph Tripp, aged nearly 71 years; a member 


|of Hector Monthly Meeting, State of New York. The 


stroke was severe and sudden, and she survived it but 
four days. Within some years past, she had several 


jattacks of the same disease, by which her health was 
|considerably impaired, and her mind somewhat affected, 


so that she was sometimes much disquieted from ner- 
vous irritation, but the last year or two of her life she 
became in a good degree settled, and appeared innocent 
and lamb-like, affording her friends a comfortable hope, 
that she has exchanged a world of trouble for one of 
peace and happiness. 

, on the 26th of Seventh month, 1858, Groree M. 
Pavt, in the 55th year of his age; a member of Wood- 
bury Monthly Meeting of Friends, New Jersey. 

, on the 29th of the same month, his mother-in- 
law Saran WessTER, widow of Samuel Webster, in the 
8lst year of her age; an elder of the same Monthly 
Meeting. Our beloved Friend was an example of mo- 
deration, and circumspect deportment, from early life. 
In an opportunity with some of her friends, who visited 
her during the painful illness which terminated in death, 
she expressed the warm attachment she had always re- 
tained for the doctrines and testimonies of our religious 
Society; saying, that she had done but little for the 
precious cause, and believed it had not been through 
wilful disobedience, but through diffidence; adding, “I 
hope I am not deceived; I do not feel that there is any- 
thing to detain me here.” The peaceful serenity of her 
mind throughout her bodily sufferings, gave evidence to 
those about her, that “her heart was fixed, trusting in 








13th.—William Hilles, Frankford ; Jeremiah Hacker, No, |the Lord.” (112th Psalm, 7th verse.) 


——eorn 
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316 S. Fourth street; John Carter, No. 329 S. Twelfth 
street. 
Physician and Superintendent.——Dr. J. H. Worthington. 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 
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